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not be said what England owed to the Union.   The advantages
were immeasurable on both sides.
The success of the Union had a very great influence on Anglo-
Irish relations. It was constantly adduced as a proof of the
desirability of the Union of Ireland with England. This Union,
indeed, took place in 1800 but it did not meet with the same
success, and after more than a century full of bitter strife had to
be repealed. The causes of this divergence between the Irish
and the Scottish attitudes have often been discussed by historians.
The difference of religion obviously was not decisive, for Scottish
presbyterianism in former times was hardly less opposed to the
Church of England than Catholicism was. The main reason was
that the Irish had a much more bitter heritage of experience
from the time when English ascendancy in Ireland was established.
The Scots have never been driven from large parts of their own
country or ruthlessly oppressed as the Irish were at the time of
Cromwell and later, nor subjected to the rule of a foreign aristo-
cracy. It was probably also a misfortune that the Irish aristo-
cracy largely emigrated in the seventeenth and eighteenth
centuries, and took service in foreign armies. Neither was there
a wealthy Irish middle class. The Irish people thus lacked just
those classes which in Scotland were decisive for the acceptance
of the Union. True, the English Protestant gentry settled in
Ireland had a large share in the early Irish national move-
ment, and also later prominent Irish leaders came from this class.1
Nevertheless, events showed that this class could not maintain
its leadership. Irish politics have been poisoned by the mixture
of national and social hatred on the Irish side, and by the develop-
ment of a sentiment of racial superiority on the English side.
The Irish national movement has often resorted to extreme
violence, to acts of terrorism and parliamentary obstruction, and
this has fostered the growth of a spirit of intransigence and
fanaticism that has had disastrous consequences for Ireland her-
self, as evidenced by the alienation of Ulster from the Irish cause,
England has certainly done much to make good old wrongs.
All this, however, has not prevented Eire from declaring herself
neutral in a struggle in which England defends the existence of
Christian civilization against the worst barbarism of all times.
1 In Swift's mouth " nation " meant the Irish Protestants, not the Catholics. Cf.
Stephen Gwynn, Ireland) 1924, p. 34, and Edmund Curtis, History of Ireland, 1936,
pp. 382, 300, 306.